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not be overlooked. A complete exhibition of its effects 
would be an interesting exercise which some young 
student may be induced to undertake. 
St. Andrews, Scotland. A. SHEWAN. 



INTERPRETATIUNCULAE 

I Back to the Farm and Back to Religion — Horace, 
Carmina 2.15 

The difficulties of Horace, Carmina 2.15, are well 
known. In submitting the Ode to reexamination I 
make bold to remind the reader of Horace's exag- 
gerated fondness for contrast. The contents of the 
Ode, arranged to bring out the contrasts, are as follows : 

a Destruction of agricul- o In the good old times 
ture by extension of it was not so (10-12). 
landed estates (1-10). 
b Then private wealth /3 the public, great (corn- 
was small; mune magnum, 13-14). 
b 1 Then there were no (S 1 <as now there are>. 
spacious private resi- 
dences with colonnades 
(14-16); 
b 2 Nee (a period i s to be |8 2 but bade to beautify 
set after Arcton) for- the towns at the pub- 
tuitum spernere caespi- lie cost (of. /3), by 
tern leges sinebant (17- adorning the temples 
18). with new stone (et 
The laws (what laws?) is explanatory: see 
forbade to disregard the Classical Philology 
'fortuitous turf, 8.305) 

Two or three puzzling questions remain. 

(1) Is 'fortuitous turf' in contrast with (1) spacious 
private residences, or with (II) the temples in the 
towns (B 2 ) ? If with I, caespitem means a thatch- 
of-turf; if with II, it stands for (1) a rustic shrine or 
(2) a domestic altar. If we bear in mind Eclogue 5. 
66 ff., where Vergil's, not Theocritus's, shepherd- 
swain comes upon four altars in the woods (see the 
second main discussion, II, below, page 163), we may 
conclude that caespitem is in contrast with an aedes 
of the town. As for the possibility of an altar in a 
private house belonging to the town, that supposi- 
tion, often as it has been made, seems to me excluded 
by the context, and even the rustic shrine seems 
scarce admissible. 

(2) What are the laws to which Horace refers? 
In the first instance, i.e. with sinebant, not necessarily 
laws at all, but 'the law', mos maiorum, or unwritten 
law. Later, with iubentes, leges must, however, be 
taken distributively of 'the laws'. Indeed, leges 
iubentes seems perfectly clear, for we know enough of 
acts of the Senate and of the municipalities providing 
for the construction or the repair of public buildings 
and temples. We might also take for granted specific 
acts forbidding the disregard <and removal> of rustic 
shrines. But for rustic shrines one would rather 
think of leges loci, religious sanctions appertaining 
to a locality. Such local sanctions were, I take it, 
involved in the sale of the site of Carthage to Queen 



Dido (Aeneid 4. 213), for Iarbas, the vendor, was a 
typical devot, and would scarcely have failed to reserve 
the local religious sanctions from any exauguratio on 
Dido's part. 

But whether we interpret caespitem of a rustic shrine 
or of a private altar, Horace will be getting away 
almost entirely from the subject of his Ode, for here 
we have him in a laureate function, writing '.o further 
Augustus's Back to the Farm policy. Did not Horace 
and Vergil virtually belong to an Enrichment of 
Rural Life Commission? Has not Mr. Lloyd George 
been promoting in. England a similar movement to 
break up the large holdings and advance small farm- 
ing? Fortunately, we have another treatment of 
this theme by Horace, in Carmina 2.18.23-28: 

quid quod usque proximos revellis agri terminos et 

ultra 
limites clientium salis avafus? pellitur 

paternos 
in sinu ferens deos et uxor et vir sordidosque 

natos? 

Here we see how, by infraction of old right or old custom, 
if not of some old law of the glebe, the cliens, or peasant 
proprietor, who felt himself as in some sort adscriptus 
terrae, was driven out of his small holding by his — 
patronus. 

We are now in position to interpret the last two 
stanzas of 2.15: 

In the olden time individual wealth was scant; 
the common wealth large. Private citizens used not 
to have northward-facing porticoes <so large as to be> 
measured by the ten-foot pole. 

Nay, the law forbade <the patronus> to disregard 
<and remove his client's> ramshackle (fortuitum) 
hut-of-turf, but bade <the townsmen> to beautify 
their towns at the public charge, and the temples 
of the gods with new stone <instead of building palatial 
villas>. 

In the last stanza Horace adds to the Augustan doc- 
trine of Back to the Farm, or Leave the Client on the 
Farm, the neat implication that the imperial restora- 
tion of temples is also a return to the practice of the 
good old times. 

Be it permitted to add a few notes. 

Horace got his suggestion for the use of fortuitus 
from the Epicurean dogma of the fortuitus concursus 
atomorum. In the Epicurean philosophy, of which 
Cicero had been the great terminologist and Horace 
was a devotee, 'fortuitous' implied more than acci- 
dental or disorderly (sine ordine), casual, irregular, 
adventitious. It implied motion out of right lines, 
the swerve, crooks and zigzags. Thus the fortuitus 
caespes was a 'crooked' or 'ramshackle' thatch, thatch 
being understood, as the Romans understood tectum, 
not only of the roof, but of the entire steading of the 
peasant. 

The difficulties raised over 'new stone' have come 
from the oversubtlety of the interpreters. We are 
to understand neither the new stone (marble) nor rare 
stone, but simply the fresh building material used in 
making restorations. 
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II The Four Altars of Vergil, Eclogue 5 
Apropos of the reference above to Eclogue 5.66 ff. 

I would venture the suggestion that the locality of the 
four altars was a tescum. If the reader will turn up 
the contexts in which this old religious term is used, 
and lay due weight on Varro's augural phrase templum 
tescumque, he will, I hope, agree with my suggestion 
that the four altars stood one in each airt and had for 
their object to terminate (or eliminate) the augural co- 
ordinates. The two fire altars, dedicated to Apollo, 
will have marked the East and West (South?). The 
other two, allotted for the nonce to Daphnis, will have 
been 'open' altars, sive deo sive deae, standing North 
and South (West?). If the conjectural identification 
with a tescum of Vergil's rustic locality provided with 
four altars is right, we gain evidence for the derivation 
of tescum from the root of tepor (so von Planta, in 
Walde). 

Note may be made here of the fact that in the 
Hindu ritual the fire-penitent, or tapasvin, built four 
fires, one in each airt, accounting the sun overhead as a 
fifth. In view of the correspondency of Latin flamen 
with Sanskrit brahman (so Kretschmer, Einleitung, 
page 127; I accept also flamen: flagrat, after Momm- 
sen, Romische Geschichte I 8 .166), the likeness between 
the locality where Vergil's shepherds sacrificed and the 
usual locus adorationis ac paenitentiae of the tapasvin 
is striking. As for the Indo-European sky-sun- 
fire worship, it is inescapably demonstrated by the 
cognates of Latin deus. Though it is considered now- 
adays methodical to make the least of, most to dis- 
parage, all the evidence for proethnic sacral matters, 
this is to disregard the accumulating evidence of pre- 
historic archaeology (why not say palaeology?). 
But it is above all to proceed recklessly as regards 
the evidence of the <fe«.s-sept. Religion had gone a 
long way toward its higher developments before the 
Indo-European word for the bright-sky (*dyeus) be- 
came generalized in the concept of 'god' (deus, Diespiter) . 

III Favete Linguis 

The following illustration may be of service to classi- 
cal teachers when occasion arises for explaining favete 
Unguis or ei(f>rnic?Tc. It is drawn from the Catapatha 
Brahmana, 2. 2. 2, 19-20, in Eggeling's — somewhat 
wooden — version : 

19. Now, attendance on (or, the worship of) that 
consecrated fire means (speaking) the truth. Whoso- 
ever speaks the truth, acts as if he sprinkled that lighted 
fire with ghee <melted butter>; for even so does he 
enkindle it: and ever the more increases his own vital 
energy, and day by day does he become better. And 
whosoever speaks the untruth, acts as if he sprinkled 
that lighted fire with water; for even so does he en- 
feeble it: and ever the less becomes his own vital 
energy, and day by day does he become more wicked. 
Let him, therefore, speak nothing but the truth. 

20. Now the kinsmen spake unto Aruna Aupaveci, 
"Thou art advanced in years; establish thou two fires". 
He replied, "Speak ye not thus! be thou a restrainer 
of speech; for he who has established the fires must 
not speak an untruth : let him rather not speak at 



all, but let him not speak an untruth. Worship, 
above all, is truthfulness". 

The religious silence of the Greek and the Roman 
ritual had for its object to prevent the utterance of 
words of ill omen, or so we have always understood. 
In the Vedic ritual the object of the religious silence 
was to prevent the utterance of untruth, worst obstacle 
of all to the right performance of the ritual act. 

University of Texas, EDWIN W. Fay. 

Austin, lexas. 
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East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection. 
By Charles R. Morey. [Volume XII, Part I, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series]. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1914). 
Pp. xiii + 86, with 13 plates (10 in color) and 34 
illustrations in text. $2.50. 
A noteworthy feature of this book, that affords 
particular satisfaction, is its handsome reproduction 
of primary material. The ten miniatures which the 
author publishes are in color, whereas the plates of 
the manuscript covers are photographs, since they 
have already been given in color in the work entitled 
Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of the Four 
Gospels in the Freer Collection (The University of 
Michigan, 1913, Introduction by C. R. Morey). 
There are, moreover, four tables in the text that 
summarize the rather complex evidence discussed. 

The first section of the book consists of a compre- 
hensive analysis of Klimax iconography. Two minia- 
tures on parchment from a manuscript of the Klimax 
suggest the discussion. The Klimax, or Heavenly 
Ladder, was the work of St. John (525-C.600), an abbot 
of Mt. Sinai, '0 rijs KXl/iaxos, 'He of the Ladder'; 
the genitive was Latinized into Climacus, by which 
name the Eastern Father is recognized in the West. 
It consists of thirty gradus, or 'rungs', dissertations on 
the several monastic virtues developed in the attain- 
ment of ascetic perfection. 

The first miniature, the best preserved in the entire 
book, is a portrait of St. John. The second depicts 
two monks essaying the heavenly progress under the 
benediction of the author-saint. Mr. Morey not 
only gives the description and criticism of these paint- 
ings, but enlarges upon all extant miniatures of the 
Klimax theme. Adducing various criteria, such as 
simplicity of composition, a tendency manifested in 
Byzantine art in the twelfth century, and relying upon 
the colophon signature of the scribe Theoctistus, 
identified in a dated manuscript of the monastery of 
St. John the Baptist at Constantinople, Mr. Morey 
dates the Freer miniatures about H30. They thus 
belong to a transition period in Byzantine art. They 
also exhibit a distinctive style that may be the mark 
of a school, although this is a matter into which the 
author hesitates to enter. 

The second section of the book presents eight minia- 
tures from a manuscript of the Gospels, that may have 



